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During tbe summer of 1855 I visited the Lake 
Superior country. Passing, for the first time, 
from the rich allavions and the deciduous flora 
which rest upon the carboniferous rocks of the 
Yallej of the Mississippi, into a region of trap 
and of granite, where the old volcanic action 
had left its marks of force and of fire in bold 
upheavals, in great mural escarpments, in 
huge metallic veins driven upwards To the sur- 
face through rocky fissures, and where the spray 
of- innumerable cascades touched with a fresher 
beauty the perennial verdure of the stately 
pine— it was very natural that I should conceive 
a sudden, an almost enthusiastic, . interest in a 
country thus abounding in forms of beauty and 
of grandeur which to me were entirely new. 
But when I came to consider the influence upon 
the destiny of our country— upon our civiliza- 
tion and our political institutions — which must 
follow the settlement and development of the 
vast territory lying between the parallel of lati- 
tude on which we are situated and the farthest 
habitable limit northward, and between Labra- 
dor and Canada on the east, and the Russian 
I'ossessions on the west, that inlerest assumed a 
greater intensity — a still more absorbing char- 
acter. 

After my return home I betook myself to the 
study of this terra vnwgnita, I was surprised to 
find, notwithstanding it has heretofore attracted 
scarcely any of the public attention, and even 
the well-informed and cultivated classes rest in 
almost total ignorance of its character and re- 
sources, that nevertheless much, comparatively, 
had been written descriptive of it by a few in- 
trepid men who, combining the qualities of trader 
and explorer, had penetrated its wildernesses, 
crossed its mountain ranges, rambled beside it« 
water courses, furrowed with their bark canoes 
the placid bosom of its innumerable lakes, and 



struck hands with the ppmadic bands of Indians 
that inhabit it 

It was when in the midst of these studies that 
I was solicited to contribute to the course of 
" home lectures," for which the public are in- 
debted to the liberality of our esteemed fellow- 
citizen. Judge Bell, and being so deeply inte- 
rested in the subject niyself, I thought I could 
not select a theme for an hour's discourse more 
likely to command the attention of a Chicago 
audience than the country lying to the north- 
ward and westward of us, and which, for all 
time to come, must bear a most intimbte relation 
to our city. If, thought I. we listen with rapt 
delight to lectures upon Egypt and India, upon 
China, Japan and Loo-Choo — countries around 
upon the other hemisphere— surely we cannot be 
wholly indifferent to inforpiation respecting a 
country lying just beyond our visual horizon, a 
part of which is ours by inheritance, the remain- 
der of which is maturinpf^ like fruit in autumn, 
to fall into our expectant lap, and all of which, 
whether it become oqrs or not, must contribute 
to the greatness and wealth of our city through 
the coming centuries. Whether in this I judged 
correctly or not, wijl be for you to determine 
after you shall have listened to such facts and re* 
lations as I may condense into the brief time al- 
lotted to a public discourse. But whatever may 
be your verdict on my effort to satisfy your ex- 
pectations, of this I shall ever rest assured, that 
an intensely powerful interest lies in the subject 
whether I shall succeed in eliciting it in any de- 
gree or not. 

THB SUBJECT DBFINBp, 

With this much by way of introduction, I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the subject And 
first I will clearly define the region of country 
which it is proposed to pass in review. If we 
draw a )ine on tb^ map from \\^e eastern ex- 



ireme of Lake Superior northward it will strike 
the Bouthernmost sweep of Hudson's Bay. We 
take this line as the eastern boundary, the Pa- 
cific Ocean as the western, and the Arctic or 
fh>zen Ocean as the northern boundary of the 
country marked out for consideration. The 
southern boundary is less clearly defined by nat- 
ural land-marks. The tide of civilized popula- 
tion, in its movement westward, checked in its 
progress by the great cham of 19 orth western 
lakes, fell off to the southward, settling the 
thither shores of those inland seas, until arriiv«- 
ing at the southern extreme of Lake Michigan it- 
separated into two streams — one of which, curv- 
ing sharply northward, followed up the shore 
line of the lakes to the western extreme of Lake 
Superior, in latitude 47^ north— the other, pro- 
gressing westward to the Mississippi, planted 
itself along that stream and its tributaries in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, to very nearly the 
same parallel. Proceeding westward over ex- 
tensive plains and by way of numerous lakes 
and water-courses, we again come to a civilized 
people, not drawn thither by the ordinary laws 
of emigration, but taken up bodily out of Euro- 
pean communities by a giant monopoly for its 
own selfish purposes, and planted down in this 
Western Hemisphere, on the Bed Biver of the 
Korth, in the midst of a great wilderness. These 
people are the product of a colony established 
there by Lord Selkirk, under the auspices of the 
Hudson Bay Company, as early as 1811. As the 
settlement increased in population it extended 
along the banks of the Bed Biver from near the 
48th to the 50th parallel of north latitude. Cou' 
tinning westward through Minnesota and Ne* 
braska we shall find no other settlements, except 
towards the southern portions of those territo- 
ries, until we cross the Bocky Mountains, where 
we again discern a northern movement of pop- 
ulation planting itself upon the Pacific coast, 
around Admiralty Inlet and Puget Sound, along 
the Straits of Fuca and the Gulf of Georgia, up 
to our extreme northern boundary; and pass- 
ing up the coast through the intervening British 
Possessions, we come again upon settlements in 
Bussian America. 

These four lines of settlement which we have 
thus hastily traced, constitute the advanced 
guard of the great army of occupation now 
steadily advancing northward, and which will 
ultimately spread itself out over the broad in- 
tervening spaces, recovering the land from bar- 
baric rule, and transforming it into seats of civi- 
lization and centres of great moral movements. 
For the purposes of this discourse it will answer 
to designate the 46th parallel of north latitude 
as the southern boundary of the undeveloped 
northern portion ot the continent, notwithstand- 



ing the tongues of population, projecting northn 
ward into the wilderness, reach fietr above it, and 
notwithstanding there is much unsettled coun-i 
try south of it. This line will pass about half a 
degree south of the Saut St Mary, nearly a den 
gree north of St. Paul, and enters the Pacific at 
the mouth of the Columbia Biver. 

THB rUB COMPAVIBS. 

A historical interest attaches to the country 
embraced within the boundaries thus designated. 
For nearly two centuries it has been the field of 
operations of the Hudson Bay Company, and fur 
a portion of that period of French traders, also, 
from Canada, who were followed, after the ces- 
sion of Canada to the British crown, by a much 
shrewder and keener class of men of Scotch dei 
scent At a later period the American Fur Com- 
pany, through its agents, entered the country 
south of our national boundary to contest the 
prise of the valuable commerce of this extended 
wilderness. The history of the Fur Trade upon 
the American continent has yet to be written. It 
is a field of rare interest, abounding in romantic 
and thrilling incident, and singularly attractive 
in that it unfolds the effects resulting from a 
frequent collision of civilization and barbarism 
out in the wilderness, with no restraints of civil 
law or of public opinion to temper or control the 
insatiable greed of gain which characterized the 
one, and with no higher power than those traits 
of native nobleness wh'ch sometimes are seen 
breaking through the environments of barbarism, 
to stay the impulses of savage ferocity on the 
part of the other. With such a tempting field 
as this, inviting both the pen and the pencil, it 
surely will not be long before those who are 
capable of occupying it worthily will be induced 
to enter upon it 

About the year 1607 Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lish navigator, discovered the Bay which bears 
his name. A few years subsequent to this, settle- 
ments had been established upon the waters of 
the Bay by enterprizing English traders for the 
purpose of engaging in trafiic with the neighbor- 
ing Indians. The French in Canada becoming 
aware ot these operations resolved to contest the 
ground with the English traders. In 1656, pre- 
cisely 200 'years ago, the latter first appeared in 
the vicinity uf the English settlements, and ill- 
blood between the two parties was speedily en- 
gendered. About 1660 two vessels, equip- 
ped at Quebec, proceeded to Hudson's Bay, and 
the parties concerned in the expedition erected 
a few forts upon their arrival ; and from thence, 
until the ratification of the treaty of Utrecht, the 
operations of the two parties were conducted 
amid perpetual strife and frequent bloodshed. 

But the contest between these rival 
traders had not continued a great while 



before a powerful company was organ- 
ized in Ecgland with men and monej saf- 
ficient to secare it in its possessions beyond eve- 
ry contingency which has befallen it down to 
the present time. This was the Hudson Bat 
Company. Its origin dates back to 1669, when 
Charles the II granted by royal charter to his 
cousin. Prince Rupert, and to several other 
English Noblemen, all that portion of North 
America bounded west by the Pacific Ocean and 
the Russian possessions, on the North by the 
Arctic Sea, on the East by the Atlantic, and on 
the South by an imaginary line running up the 
Bt. Lawrence and through the great Lakes 
towards the setting sun. It is interesting to 
observe how very low an estimate those early 
English monarchs placed upon the dependencies 
of the crown in America. Here was a free grant 
of over three millions of square miles of Terri- 
tory, all of it rich in furs and fish, much of it in 
poil» in mineral, in navigable streams, in valua- 
ble forests — a territory in one of the prairies of 
which ** the fast anchored Isle" itselt might have 
been lo<tt; and the charter was so carefully 
drawn that it secured to the grantees this stu- 
pendous territorial manor in perpetuity, and an 
exclusive right of trade within it forever. Of late 
the legality of the franchise has been denied, 
but so powerful is the company at home, so 
great its influence through its vast wealth and 
through its members and connections, that the 
question has never yet been brought before the 
courts for adjudication. In those days, too, 
geographical knowledge was very limited and 
imperfect. The idea of a Northwestern Passage to 
the Pacific possessed the minds of the cultiva- 
ted cLsses, and the probable discovery of such a 
passage through the waters flowing into Hud 
son's Bay was made one of the [ostensible 
grounds on which the grant was issued to Prince 
Rupert and his associates. Undoubtedly there 
Were political and family reasons at the basis of 
this charter, but the King had sufficient pru 
dence not to thrust them upon the attention of 
his subjects. 

Organized upon this charter, the Hudson Bay 
Company has maintained an active and profita- 
ble existence for nearly two centuries. Enthroned 
in solitary grandeur, for most of the time, in the 
frozen North, it soon grew into a despotism more 
rigorous than the climate. Its imperious edicts 
have always been the sole law of its numerous 
servants, and it has ruled with equal determina- 
tion the Indian tribes which have contributed 
to Its wealth. 

The French traders from Canada, after they 
were driven from Hudson's Bay by their more 



which the Hudson Bay Company was endeavor-i 
ing to extend its operations. The latter claiming 
the right it sought to exercise under the grant to 
Prince Rupert ; the former on the right of dis- 
covery—it being held by the French that New 
France included not only the Canadas but that 
it extended far into the interior of the continent. 
The French traders passed up into Lake Supe- 
rior, and from its Western extremity spread 
themselves out over the country westwardly, 
establishing posts on the upper Mississippi, on 
Rainy Lake River, on the Red River of the 
North, on the Assinniboin and the Saskatchewan 
Rivers. The English on the other hand, relied 
more upon inducing the Indians to come into 
their forts on Hudson's Bay at the mouth of the 
Nelson, the Churchill, and other rivers, with 
their furs and peltries, the product of a year's 
hunt, than in sending out their traders to the 
grounds occupied by the respective tribes. It 
was a long while before the servants of the com- 
pany had penetrated as far south as LakeWinnir 
peg, and when they did, they found their 
rivals had prejudiced the Indians against them 
to such an extent that it was difficult to induce 
them to trade at all. Throughout the long con- 
tinued rivalry between the twp parties, this poll 
icy was followed. Each strpve to inflame the 
minds of the savages against the other, and each 
ministered to their passion^ and appetites to pro** 
pitiate their good will. This contest was carried 
on with varied fortune to either party until the 
cession of Canada to England in 1763, when the 
French traders entirely withdrew from the coun<« 

try. 

But the members of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny had scarcely more than congratulated them- 
selves upon this withdrawal of their ancient rii 
vals, before another class of traders took their 
place. As nearly as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from the authorities whic)i I have consult- 
ed, the first appearance of the conquerors of Can-* 
ada upon the waters of Lake Superior in the ca- 
pacity of traders was in 1766i— three years after 
the cession of the country by France. These 
traders were mostly of Scotch origin. To a 
shrewdness in business, which is proverbial of 
the Scotch people, they united an enterprise, a 
spirit of adventure, a boldness in pursuit of 
gain, and an indomitable perseverance and ener- 
gy before which all obstacles pi^lted away. These 
Scotchmen from Canada entered single-hand- 
ed upon the broad field, in <Jirect competition 
with the powerful company of the North. Indi- 
vidual enterprise opened the yrtij and carried 
these bold, energetic men as far westward as the 
French had penetrated, and even further north- 



powerful rival, sought a new channel of trade by ward towards the principal seat of the IJudson 
way of the Lakes with the same country over! Bay Company than their predecessors had yen- 



tured to go. Hut circumstances soon conspiredjtbe whole sabtject was brouf^ht before Parliament 
to drive them into an association of capital and I and resulted in a compromise by which the two 



of effur^. The English, finding them more dan- 
gerous rivals than the French had been, became 
suddenly conscious of the danger of losing the 
best portion of the trade of which they had ex- 
pected tq enjoy the entire monopoly, and com- 
menced pushing out their posts to the south and 
the west, following but never leading the Scotch 
Canadians into whatever portion of the country 
the latter ventured to penetrate. The contest 
was an unequal one. On one side stood a pow- 
erful Company, with wealth, with men trained 
iu ii8 service who knew no law save such as their 
imperious masters dictated, with a great greed 
for gain, viewing the whole country as legit- 
imately and legally their peculiar domain, and 
Irom which they would be justified in expelling 
all intruders ; on the other, a few individuals, 
with separate interests, without concert of actien 
or combination of effort, with no civil law to 
back them, or compel restitution when force and 
injustice had deprived them of their rights. To 
make the situation of the latter still worse, a 
frequent recurrence of rivalry and competition 
took place among themselves, whereby they 
were less able to meet the systematic attempt of 
their organized rivals to drive them from the 
country. 

These circumstances were instrumental in 
originating a powerful organization in Canada, 
under the style of the Northwest Company, in 
the winter of 1783-4. Frbm that date down to 
1821 ~a period of nearly half a century— a com- 
mercial rivalry, fiercer perhaps than any that 
has ever been witnessed in civilized communi- 
ties, animated the two companies, and whereso- 
ever, throughout the Northwestern wilderness, 
these two parties made their appearance, there 
human ingenuity, a native shrewdness rendered 
preternaturally acute by the emergencies of time 
and place, an individual courage nurtured by 
constant familiarity with danger, were all em- 
ployed in carrying forward the plans of the one 
and in thwarting those of the other, with but 
little reference to the agencies made use of to ac- 
complish the object. Time will not permit me 
to give even an outline of this prolonged 
contest. Let it suffice on this head to say, 
that after a sanguinary battle between 
the servants of tbe two companies, at the settle- 
ment of Lord Selkirk, on the Red River of the 
North — an engagement in which the (governor 
of the Colony, Mr. Semple, and seventeen of his 
followers were killed and the remainder put to 
flight by the Norwesterns—and after Lord Sel- 
kirk, by way ol retaliation, had captured Fort 
William, the principal depot of the Northwest- 
Company hear the head of Lake Superior, 



companies were united under the title of " Hon- 
ORABLB Hudson's Bat Company," since which 
time the only competition met with has come 
from the American Fur Company, whose opera- 
tions have been conducted south of the parallel 
of 49 North latitude. 

The magnitude of the operations of these two 
companies was enormous. From a work en- 
titled Mackenzie's Voyages, published in London 
in 1801, we learn something of the business of 
the Northwestern Company in the earlier period 
of its existence. In 1788— four years after its 
organization — the gross value of the adventure 
of the year amounted to $200,000. In 1795 it 
had reached more than $600,000, and afterwards 
a still larger sum. In reading this book I was 
forcibly reminded of the wonderful improvement 
in facilities of transit, both in navigation and land 
carriage, which have come into general use since 
it was written. Here is an exampla of the slow 
process of that day : 

The agents of the company stationed in the 
Northwest sent their orders for goods to Mon- 
treal in October. These orders were forwarded 
to London, and the goods were shipped the next 
spring, arriving at Montreal in the summer. In 
course of the following winter they were made up 
into such articles as were wanted for the Indians ; 
they were then put up into packages of ninety 
pounds each, and shipped from Montreal in 
canoes in the month of May. The canoes thus 
loaded proceeded up the Ottawa River, crossed 
over to Lake Nipissing, descended French River 
into Lake Huron, then up the St Mary's River, 
and coasting around Lake Superior arrived at 
Grand Portage, near the head of the lake. Thence 
they were conveyed by way of the Kaministique 
River, Lake La Pluie, or Rainy Lake,and Rainy 
Lake River, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, 
the Saskatchewan River, and so on across to 
Great Slave Lake, the Athabasca country and 
the Rocky Mountains, arriving at their destina- 
tion early in the winter, just two years after the 
order had been sent for them. That winter these 
goods were exchanged for furs and peltries, which 
were sent off the ensuing spring, arriving at 
Montreal in the fall. From thence they were 
sent to Europe and sold, and the returns received 
at Montreal the following June— just forty-two 
months after the goods were ordered, thirty-six 
months after they had been shipped from England 
and twenty four months after they had been for- 
warded from Montreal. The world has moved 
forward some since that period, and it is easy to 
see how a " nimble sixpence " of the present 
day, when an enterprising trader may turn over 
his capital five or six tiipes iq twelve months, is 



more productive thao the " ilow shilUag' 
that time. 



(fflr&turaa and a small margin for prolits." There 
lean be lUtle doubt but that the sole reason why 



The Hudson Bay Company's operatiouB were 
conducted on a scale of similar magnitade to 
that of its great rival. Its supplies, howerer, 
were received from Europe by way of IludsoD'ti 
Bay, and its furs were shipped by the aume 
course. Starting from its forts on this great ea-^ 



the company maintains its posts in Oregon and 
WtiflbiDgton is to induce brother Jonathan to 
"shell out'' liberally for them. My own opin- 
ion 19, thflt brother Jonathan will let the com- 
pany hold these posts until it voluntarily aban- 
i-idona them^ unless, indeed, It will sell along with 



tuary, the company's servants penetrated ihu 
same region of country already spoken of aa 
occupied by the Northwestern. If the latter 
pioneered the way in every instance, the former 
pressed hard upon their footsteps, nor Iflft them 
for any considerable time in the undisputed en- 
joyment of the trade of new regions, ThuB, 
from the great Lakes on the east to Fnget't 
Sound and the Russian Possessions on the wast, 
and from the regions of the Esquimaux on tbe 
north to the Gulf of California at the soutbi have 
the agents of these companies traversed the 
country in eyery direction— crossing the conti- 
nent with a fleet of bark canoes laden witb 
goods for the Indians or with furs for Europe— 
making, with few and short portages , the en- 
tire distance from Puget*s Sound to Moutreal, or 
to Hudson's Bay, through a connected chain of 
rivers and lakes— on every water course with- 
in the boundaries designated, on every Iiidian 
trail, in every mountain gorge, on every plnin, 
and in every forest, have the servants of ibeae 
two companies appeared, stopping wherever tbe 
ascending smoke marked the presence of the na- 
tives, and bartering the products of EaropeaD 
looms— the scarlet cloth, the flaunting print and 
ribbon, the tinselled ornaments and flashing g(?w- 
gaw, so attractive to barbaric life — for the rich 
furs of the north, des timed in their inrn tu 
minister no less to the vanity of thoae who 
dwell in the centres of civilization. 

Connected with these long-continued and wide-- 
ly extended operations are incidents of romance, 
of courage and of daring, of endurance almost 
superhuman, of deeds of blood fit to appal the 
stoutest heart. All these are to be gathered up 
and embalmed In history, but the time ia not yei 
Some of them I had thought to present m iny 
present discourse, but the subject has ^o grown 
upon my hands that I cannot. 

The matter of the Hudson Bay Company poa- 
sesses a special interest just now from tbe lact 
that President Pierce in his recent Measage ad- 
vises the purchase of its rights and property in 
Oregon and Washington Territories. It ia un* 
derstood that the company is anzioua to selL 
Its trade in furs is nearly closed in those Terri- 
tories, and in the limited mercantile operations 
which it conducts there, whether in fura or oth<?r 
commodities, it comes in direct competHlon with 
the inevitable Tankeet whose motto la *'i\\i\ck 



tbem the original charter to Prince Rupert. 
Jonathan would undoubtedly "come down" 
handsomely for that, without stopping to scru- 
tiniM very closely its legality. " 

INHABITANTS 0*F THE COUNTRY. 

I eume ncft to speak of the population of tbe 
f^ountry under consideration. And first, as 
to tbe n^imber of whites employed by the fur 
coiupaniea who reside permanently in the coun- 
try. It ia probable that two thousand would be 
& liberul edtimate for this class. To their char- 
acter and mode of life I have already made inci- 
dental allusion in speaking of the operations of 
the companies. Time will not permit me to say 
more on Ihut head. 

In tbe next place, wherever the various com- 
panies have established trading posts, a portion 
uf their aerrants have intermarried with the In- 
dian tribee. I have no satisfactory data by which 
to estimate the entire population of mixed blood. 
When ^cbuolcraft was sent out by the Govern- 
meat in 1332, to visit the tribes inhabiting the 
ooantry around Lake Superior and on the head 
waters of tbe Mississippi, he found in those lo- 
calities a total Indian population of 14,020, of 
whom 1,55S were of mixed blood, or a little 
mora than one-tenth of the whole number. Fur- 
ther out in the interior the proportion is not 
nearly ao great, though this class is to be 
found in {considerable number throughout the 
whole area covered by the posts of the traders. 

Tbe Indians of the country are divided into 
many tribes, and are mainly comprised in the 
fallowing: 

Tbe Ojibways, the Sioux or Dacotahs, the 
Muskeegaose, the Crees, the Enisteneaux, the As- 
Hinibolns, the Piegans, the Surcies, the Blood 
Indiana, the Blackfeet, the Flatheads, the Sau- 
teax, the Cbepewyan, the Beaver, the Dog Rib, 
the Strongbow Indians and the Esquimaux. 
Theae numerous tribes are undoubtedly the off- 
shoots of about four distinct nations, or people, 
and may all be classified under tbe heads of the 
AlgDnqniQS, the Dacotahs, the Cbepewyan and 
the Esquimaux. I estimate their entire number 
at about oiio hundred thousand souls. It should 
be remembered that the Indian population of the 
included region ^as formerly much greater than 
now. Various causes have contributed to a dim- 
inution of ihelr nujmbQr. ¥vt^t.^V.VNa \wtv8^»siv 



state of war which exiits between many of the chiefly for the benefit of the families of its Bet* 
tribes. Secondly, the introduction of ardent vants, but incidentally religious and other in- 
spirits by the fur companies; for notwithstand- struction has been gratuitously offered to the 
ing the organic law of both the Hudson Bay and natives. But throughout its vast domain, so 



the Northwestern Companies prohibited traffic 
in ardent spirits, and notwithstanding the Amer- 
ican Fur Company was prohibited by special 
act of Congress from selling or giving it to the 
Indians, still the fierce rivalry existing between 
these companies, combined with the known fact 
that the Indians would trade with that party 
' which would furnish them the most rum, led to 
an open and shameless disregard of the law, and 
with the direst results to the Indians. But 
the chief agency by which these tribes have been 
cut down to a mere tithe of their original number 
was the small-pox, introduced among them by 
their intercourse with the traders. The differ- 
ent authors which I have examined upon the 
subject are at a loss for language to depict the 
scenes of horror, of devastation — the utter an- 
nihilation of whole fiEimilies, and sometimes of 
tribes — which followed upon the breaking out of 
this disease among the Indians. On its appear- 
ance among some bands, a general dispersion 
would take place, and the disease would thus be 
spread to neighboring bands. Others remained 
moodily where the disease first attacked them, 
awaiting with Indian composure and stoicism a 
fate which they regarded as inevitable. And 
still others, shrinking from the fearful agony of 
the disease, upon its first appearance in their 
lodges, would call their families around them, 
and exhort their women and children to avoid it 
by a self-inflicted death— the hand of the hus- 
band and father coming to the assistance of those 
who faltered, after which he would close the 
scene by putting an end to his own life. Such 
are some of the accounts we have of the effects 
of this terrible malady among the Northwestern 
Indians. 

As to the moral and mental condition of ihese 
tribes but little can be said that would be pleas* 
ant to hear. It was part of the policy of the 
French traders to establish missions among all 
the tribes with which they traded. Such mis- 
sions were planted at the Saut St. Mary, at La- 
pointe, at Grand Portage, and as far west as the 
Lake of the Woods, almost two centuries ago, 
and were maintained up to the cession of Canada 
in 1768. But when the Scotch traders went into 
the country three years afterwards, with the ex- 
ception ot some old French trappers who had 
married Indian wives and still remained, they 
found no one who appeared to have the slight- 
est idea of Christianity. The Hudson Bay Com- 
pany has generally kept up the forms of the 
Christian religion at its principal trading posts ; 
and in some instances has maintained schools 



far as man may judge, these efforts to Christian-^ 
ize an uncivilized people remain to this day 
without fruit, except in two or three instances 
in which agriculture and some other pursuits of 
civilized life have been taught them also. The 
American Fur Company, I believe, has never 
made missionary labors a part ef its objects. 
The Yankee traders were famous among the In^ 
dians for mixing their rum with water — but I 
believe they have never secured much of a repu- 
tation, either in the woods or among civilized 
people, for mixing business with religion. When 
the Yankee trades, he trades, and trades, too^ 
mainly to his own advantage ; when he preaches 
he preaches. Yet American missionaries have 
followed close upon the footsteps of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, and while they have accom- 
plished more than their French and English pre- 
decessors, still it is painfully apparent that mis^ 
sionary effort among these northern Indians is 
a Sysiphian labor. 

There is one remarkable instance, however, in 
which these labors have been crowned with suc- 
cess. This is a settlement of about five hundred 
Cree Indians, on the Bed River of the North, a 
short distance below the Selkirk Colony. David 
Dale Owen, the eminent Geologist, visited this 
settlement of Indians in 184:8^ and I have copied 
from his official report to Government the fol- 
lowing account of them : 

They are deoidedly the most civilised tribe which I 
have seen or heard of in the North. They support 
themselves mainly by the produce of their farms which 
they cultivate With their own hands. They dwell in 
comfortable squared-log baildines, erected, thatclied 
and whitewashed by themselves. They are acquainted 
with the use of the simple farming utensils, and the 
mechanical operations necessary to keep their farms 
and houses in order. Each family cultivates from five 
to ten acres of land which is kept well fenced. They 
mow their own hay, and feed their cattle on it in win- 
ter. A few ocCasionaliy hunt during a month or more 
in the summer when their crops do not require much 
attention, but this is more for recreaiion than support. 
" The rem&rkable change in the manners and customs 
of these people has been wrought mainly through the 
force of example, by Mr. Smithurst, who resides among 
them as Missionary. That gentleman Is remarkable 
for his love of order and arrangement, and is devoted 
to Agriculture and Horticulture. His house is situated 
n the midst of a delightftd flower garden, kept in beau- 
tiful order, with flourishing fields of grain and meadows 
In the rear. The Indians having continually before 
their eyes so pleasing and practical an example of the 
comforts of civilized life, as well as an illnstratlon of 
the means by which they may be enabled to provide a 
support far more stable and certain than that derived 
from the chase, have gradually fallen into the habits of 
their instructor, and by degrees have gathered around 
their permanent homes, the Implements and appur- 
tenances, and even some of the comforts and luxuries, 
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belonffing to the establishment of the thrifty fanner. 
Sometimes they are accosted contemptuoosly by their 
neiffhbors, the Ohtppewas, and ridiculed as **eartfir 
woTTM " and *' grvh» ,'** but they now retort upon them ; 
** Wait till the winter sets in, and then you will come to 
OS, begfcars for* oar refuse potatoes and indifferent 
peas.** 

THB COUKTST. 

Passing from the population, let us consider 
now the country itself. And herein are we, as 
citizens of Chicago, deeply interested. For if 
there be to the Northward and Westward of us 
a country capable of sustaining large and flour- 
ishing communities, whether of agriculturists, 
miners or manufacturers, those communities 
nnust forever bold relations of the most intimate 
character with us. Nature, by the interposition 
of the great chain of lakes which stretches 
Northward of us through seven degrees of lati- 
tude and to within two degrees of the southern 
limits of Hudson's Bay, has made our city the 
inevitable gateway to and from this country, 
Situated as it is upon the head waters of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and within striking 
distance of the navigable waters filling into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and having both railway and 
water communication with the latter, Chicago 
holds a position which enables her to collect 
within her storehouses the products of all the 
■ones, and here they will meet and be exchanged 
for whatever Nature. Industry and Art may pro- 
duce in the higher latitudes above us. It be- 
comes a subject therefore of no little interest, to 
understand what this country holds in store for 
its future occupants, and what inducements it 
presents to secure early settlement. In con- 
sidering the matter of soil, climate, water, min- 
erals, &c., I think I shall be able to dispel some 
erroneous impressions that prevail respecting it, 
as well as to present some facts and considera- 
tions not generally known to the public. 

LAXSS AND WATBB-COnRSBS. 

One of the most notable features of the coun- 
try under consideration is the great multiplicity 
of lakes and water-courses with which it is fur- 
nished. It contains within it the wator-sheds 
from which nearly all the great river systems of 
the continent, west of those which flow from the 
slopes of the Alleghanies, derive their sources. 
If we make the western extreme of Lake Supe- 
rior our starting point for. a general view under 
this head, we shall find, after passing westward 
a short distance, a grand water-shed comprising 
many hundred square miles of area in which 
the following rivert, beside several others, have 
their sources. First, the St. Louis River flow- 
ing into Lake Superior and seeking an outlet to 
the ocean through the River and Gulf of St Law- 
rence. This stream may in fact be regarded as 
the hea4 waters of the St. Lawrenoe, Sepondly, 
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the Mississippi and a large number of its tribu- 
taries, such as the Chippeway, the Crow- Wing, 
the Minnesota, the St. Croix and others— flowing 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Thirdly, the Bed 
River of the North and its tributaries, flowing 
into Lake Winipeg, which lake discharges 
through the Nelson and Severn Rivers into Hud- 
son's Bay. This grand water-shed, unlike all 
others on the continent which give rise to imr 
portant river systems, is remarkable for being 
situated upon a vast plateau, instead of occupy- 
ing a mountainous region. The sources of all 
the rivers which I have named are reached by a 
gentle ascent— just sufficient to promote drain- 
age of the country and start the several streams 
upon their long journey. 

Proceeding westward on nearly th^ same par- 
allel of latitude we come upon another grand 
water shed situated among the mountams. 
From the peaks and spurs of the Rocky, the 
Coeur d'Alene and the Cascade Mountains trickle 
down a thousand little rivulets which, collecting 
themselves in the deep gorges and canons, and 
receiving constant accessions to their volume, 
after much apparent fretting and foaming in 
surmounting the rocky barriers piled in their way, 
emerge finally upon the plains — some on the thith- 
er, some on the hither side of the mountains — 
a half dozen or more grand rivers, running 
in as many different directions. On the Northi- 
em confines of this water-shed the Columbia, 
the Frazier and the Athabasca Rivers have 
their sources, the two former discharging into 
the Pacific, and the latter into Slave Lake, which 
lake has its outlet in the Arctic Ocean through 
Mackenzie's River. A little further south the 
Saskatchewan River, which discharges through 
Lake Winipeg into Hudson Bay, takes its rise. 
Still further southward the Missouri, with its 
principal tributary, the Tellow Stone, and the 
Rio Colorado — the former flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico, the latter into the Gulf of California, 
collect their head waters. 

The concurrence of these two great water- 
sheds, with several others of a minor character, 
from which descend the chief rivers of the con- 
tinent in every direction to the ocean, within 
the territory under consideration, most admira- 
bly fitted it for the operations of the powerful 
companies which have so long occupied it. By 
means of the ten thousand lakes, which occupy 
the first plateau, and which, in foct, are scatter- 
ed freely all over the Northern portion of the 
continent that is not mountainous — by means of 
the great rivers of the two systems and their in- 
numerable tributaries interlocking with each 
other on the plains and among the mountains, 
breaking down the barriers of the the latter into 
an easy open pathway, a thousand lines of water 
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oommunicatioD suitable for canoe narigation 
was opened from the principal trading posts with 
every portion of the country. Occasionally the 
brigade of canoes would come to an impassable 
rapid or waterfall ; but the hardy voyageurs re 
garded such an obstruction of but small lono- 
ment The goods or furs constituting the cargo 
were made up in packages of ninety pounds each, 
from three to six of which, in proportion to the 
length of the portage, were usually a load for a 
single person ; taking this load upon their backs, 
confining it there with a broad strap brought 
forward and passed over the forehead, detailing 
two to share the burden of each canoe, they 
would move off on a free lepe, rarely slack 
ening their pace until arrived at the point 
of re3mbarking. In the same manner portages 
were made frona the head waters of one stream 
to the nearest point on those of another — contin- 
uing onward by the most direct route until the 
proposed destination was gained. It is a curi- 
ous fact, and one which I presume is known to 
but very few, that there are numerous routes of 
water communication, with occasional portages 
from twenty yards toeight or ten miles in length, 
through th*e country we are considering, from 
the Great Lakes and from Hudson's Bay across 
the continent to the Pacific Ocean. Instances 
are upon record in which persons have passed 
from Montreal to the mouth of the Columbia 
River, and vice versa, with merchandise or with 
furs, making the entire distance in the same 
bark canoe. 

Some of these rivers are navigable for a much 
more pretending class of boats than the bark 
canoe of the Fur traders. The Minnesota, the 
St. Croix, the Crow Wing and the Blue Earth, 
tributaries of the Mississippi, have all, I believe, 
had their capacity for steamboat navigation 
tested. The Red River of the North is capable 
of steamboat navigation for four hundred miles. 
So the Saskatchewan, the Assinniboin, the 
Athabasca, the Mackenzie, and perhaps other 
rivers of which I have not the data to warrant 
me in speaking definitely, have likewise a suf- 
ficient depth of water for steamboat navigation. 

' In some of these water-courses a great many 
rapids, and sometimes considerable cataracts, 
occur, suggestive of the manufacturing establish- 
ments that will sooner or later derive from them 
the motive power to propel their machinery. 
Many of the lakes are also navigable, some of 
them for the larger class of vessels. We not un- 
frequently find mention of those which are 
from ten to thirty miles in extent. There are 
two of very remarkable size. Are my audience 

'prepared to hear, that not more than two hun- 
dred and fifty, or three hundred, miles northwest ject 
-!>/ Lake Superior there is a lake of nearly, if not 



quite, equal dimensions of Lake Michigan ? It 
is no impekchment of their general intelligence 
to suppose most of them are not. Tet such a 
lake has an existence. Faanchbbb, whose nar- 
rative of a trip from the mouth of the Columbia 
River to Montreal, in 1814, possesses much inter- 
est, says of Lake Winipeg— the lake to which 
I allude — that " it visibly yields in extent only to 
Lake Superior and the great Slave Lake." Its 
southern extreme is on the parallel of 51^. Lake 
of the Woods is also a large body of water, being 
nearly half the size of Lake Ontario. It receives 
its name from the large number of islands within 
it, which are covered with a luxuriant growth 
of forest trees. It forms part of the boundary 
line between the United States and the British 
possessions. Without attempting to particular- 
ize further, let me close this branch of the sub. 
ject by saying, that the region of country em- 
braced between latitude 46^ north and the 60th 
parallel, and between Hudson's Bay and Lake 
Superior on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, is better watered throughout its entire 
extent than any other equal portion of the world. 
So numerous indeed are the streams and lakes 
that, according to Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who 
spent eight years in that country as Chief Super- 
intendent of the Northwest Company, the plaoe 
was of rare occurrence from which a person set- 
ting out and proceeding in a direct line for eight 
or ten miles would not come upon one or the 
other. 

These streams and lakes abound in fish of the 
finest quality. Both the Indians and the Fur- 
Traders rely much upon them for the means of 
subsistence. It is a singular fact, that all the 
great sea-fisheries are in the North. Not that 
fish are not abundant within the tropics, but be- 
cause ^ose taken in high latitudes, or in the cold 
currents which sweep down from thePoles toward 
the Equator, are far superior in quality to the 
fish of the tropics or those found in the thermal 
currents setting Northward. Lieutenant Maury, 
in his Physical (Geography of the Sea, gives 
numerous illustrations of this fact. The same 
conditions appear to govern the quality of the 
fish in our Northwestern lakes. The Mackinaw 
trout are famous for their fine quality beyond 
those taken from Lake Michigan in the latitude 
of Chicago. The fish of Lake Huron are supe- 
rior to those of either Lake Erie or Michigan ; 
while the fish of Lake Superior are esteemed by 
epicures of far more delicate flavor than those of 
Lake Huron. By analogy, therefore, we should be 
warranted in asserting the superior quality of 
the fish which are found in the lakes and rivers 
of the high northern latitudes in which the sub- 
of this discourse is situated i while the uni- 
form declarations of independent explorers and 
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of the Fur-Traden, establish the correctness of 
the analogy. 

SOIL. 

But water, although an essential element, does 
not, of itself, make a country desirable for resi- 
dence. Other considerations, as, for example- 
ot soil, of fuel> of minerals, and of climate, must 
also be taken into the account to determine the 
question. But before entering upon these top- 
ics, let us take a brief survey of the extent of so 
much of this country as I hold to be well adapted 
to the occupation of a civilised people. Our own 
fj^vernment, it will be remembered, once claimed 
up to 540 40', but finally " backed down " to 49°. 
On whatever side justice may have been, I cannot 
, help thinking that, had our statesmen entertained 
any correct idea of the country between the par- 
allels of 49^ and 54^ 40^ the subject would have 
remained much longer under discussion, and our 
present possessions, in all probability, would ex- 
tend north of the boundary finally agreed upon, 
Taking the facts as we find them, the undevel- 
oped area between latitude 46° and 49°, west 
of the lakes, comprises 357,000 square miles, or 
sufficient territory to make six and a half States 
of the size of Illinois. The undeveloped area of 
the British Possessions west of Lake Superior 
and Hudson's Bay, comprises 1,875,200 square 
miles — or sufficient territory to make twenty-five 
States equal in size to Illinois. Our own and the 
habitable portion of the British Possessions to- 
gether are, therefore, more than thirty-one times 
larger than the State of Illinois. This computa- 
tion carries us up to the 60th parallel of north lat 
itude. Considering the extreme severity of the 
present season, it will probably occur to some of 
my audience that that is pushing the subject to 
an unreasonable extreme, but from causes that 
I shall mention presently, when I come to speak 
of the climatology of the country, I shall be able 
to show that, in a very large section of the coun- 
try, the temperature at the 60th parallel is 
quite endurable, if not positively agreeable. 

It is the popular idea concerning this vast re- 
gion of country, that it is "a waste howling wil- 
derness," abounding in sandy plains, and every 
where unadapted to cultivation, both on account 
of its poor soil and its high latitude. But this is 
a mistake, as I shall show. It is quite natural 
however, that such notions should prevail re- 
specting it. The fur companies that have occu- 
pied it have always been opposed to its settle- 
ment. The preseLce of civilization in any por- 
tion of it would put an immediate end to the busi 
ness of these companies within the district thus 
occupied. It was essential, therefore, to main- 
tain the undisturbed possession of it to the In- 
dian tribes which were found within it There 
were two ways by which this might be done. The 



first was to maintain a oonstant silence respecting 
it ; the other, to spread reports prejudicial to it. 
Each of these plans has, in its turn, been acted 
upon. Almost all the knowledge that is availa- 
ble to the public concerning the country came 
through these interested sources. Moreover, 
had the fur companies been inclined to report 
the country correctly, the fact that their line of 
travel was along the water courses and only oc- 
casionally passing across small portions of the 
country, from one stream to another, rendered it 
impossible for them te obtain full and accurate 
knowledge of it themselves. It is curious to ob- 
serve, also, what erroneous impressions the ear- 
ly explorers and first settlers of a country form 
of it I very well remember when the opinion 
was universal that the great prairies of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Northern Missouri would 
never be settled save small strips of them, 
around the edges, in the vicinity of wood and 
water. I can well remember when the opinion 
prevailed extensively that the country upon the 
head waters of the Missouri and of the Missis- 
sippi were adapted only for the abode of unciv- 
ilized man. The first Americans who went into 
California In search of gold) reported the country 
as entirely unadapted to agricultural pursuits, 
We have lived to see all these ideas exploded. 
The immense prairies of the west are now justly 
regarded as the garden of the world. Immi- 
gration has poured up the Mississippi and its 
highest tributaries, almost to Lake Itasca, 
the source of that great river; a similar 
current is setting into Nebraska and Kansas 
and stretching away over the immense plains 
that border the Missouri. While California, the 
country so recently thought to be entirely unfit 
for agriculture, besides growing enough to sup- 
port its own population, exported to New York 
and other places during last year nearly half u 
million bushels of wheat Now, when I come 
before you this evening, and lay down the pro- 
position, that a very large portion of the vast 
region lying between the 46th and 60th paral- 
lels of latitude, and between the Lakes and the 
Pacific, is susceptible of a profitable cultivation 
that it is eminently adapted to manufactures by 
reason of its vast resources of water power, that 
large sections of it are rich in Valuable mineruls 
— and all this, too, in the face of current opin- 
ions directly to the contrary, I would have you 
bear in mind the interested sources from which 
these opinions originated, as well as the fact that 
very similar opinions formerly prevailed of por- 
tions of our own State and other parts of the 
country which are now considered as among the 
most desirable portions of the Union. 

Now let us see for a moment what facts can be 
adduced, even in the present im^jerfect ata.tA c^C 
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oar knowled|[fe of the countrj, Id support of the 
proposition jast laid dowD. And in doioj^ so, I 
will commence at the eastern limit and progress 
westward. The countrj bordering upon Lake 

Superior has become widely famous for its min- 
eral deposits and eztenslTe mining operations. 
For a little while after population commenced 
flowing in, similar impressions prevailed 
respecting its agricultural capacities to those 
which the first American explorers of California 
entertained of that countrj. The countrj was 
supposed to be too mountainous and broken, too 
many rooks on the surface, the soil too thin, and 
the seasons too short. But subsequent experi- 
ment has proTed that none of these conclu- 
sions were correct. The finest esculents in 
the world are grown in that region. The grass- 
es flourish as if natiye to the soil. Oats are a 
sure and large crop. The mo^ hardj Tarieties 
of Indian core succeed well. Add to this, that 
the characteristics of the soil are such that crops 
require verj little attention beside planting and 
haryesting. Wheat has been grown at different 
points on Lake Superior ; but it is now thought 
that the snows immediatelj upon the coast and 
on the highlands of tho coast range, are general 
Ij so deep that this crop would be smothered. 
But this is no drawback to the countrj, since the 
prairies of Wisconsin and Illinois are near 
enough at hand to supplj the want. Further 
west the snows are not so deep, and an excellent 
qualitj of wheat is grown in Minnesota, as well 
as all the other articles I have enumerated. 

In Northern Wisconsin there are occasional 
strips of poor land— of countrj almost destitute 
of soil— sandj and arid, made up mainlj of the 
disintegration of the lower protozoic sandstones. 
There are also occasional districts in which the 
snrface is nearlj covered with huge boulders, 
and others in which a great multitude of lakes 
abound, having low banks and swampj mar- 
gins. Mr. Owen, in his report of a Geological 
Survey of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, ad- 
vises Government not to incur the expense of 
survejing these marshj grounds. Tou will re- 
member that this is preciselj the advice which 
the first government surveyors sent out to Mich- 
igan gave respecting that State. A little drain- 
age will make the Lake region thus contemptu- 
ously slurred over and dismissed by Mr. Owen, 
one of the most productive and most desirable 
districts in Wisconsin. 

Respecting eastern Minnesota, I need scarcely 
say anything, for its agricultural capacities are 
now well known and appreciated. It will be 
sufficient on this head to read a brief extract 
from the St. Paul Pioneer^ respecting the coun- 
try lying between the Minnesota and Mississippi 
RiverS) of which but little has hitherto been 
known : 



*' The popular impresiion has been that the balk of the 
fertile lands of the territory, are to be foond in the riv- 
er valleys, and that back of these there is no inducement 
for exploration or settlement. From reports continu- 
ally reaching us we are satisfied that this is a great er- 
ror. It is true that all our valleys— the Upper Mississip- 
pi, the Minnesota, the Gannon River, the Zumbro, and 
the Reot River--are among the most beautiful in the 
world. Broad expanse of prairie,! rolling and dotted 
with openings seemingly dotted by hand, so uniform 
and regular is their growth.; with a soil of great depth 
and richness ; and ribboned at convenient intervals 
with clear and rapid brooks'and streams, which tumble 
over waterfalls, and contribute to the health, no less 
than to the rapid development of the sections which 
they beautiiy ; these valleys, thus fashioned and adorn- 
ed, would in themselves, make Minnesota flourishing 
and populous beyond any other portion of the West. 

* The remaining portions of the Territory are not, as is 
generally supposed, either uncomely or barren. On the 
contrary, if we rely upon the statements of intelligent 
men, the high table lands which lie between our beautl' 
ftil valleys, comprise qualities 'which must ultimately 
make ttiem our prominent reliance for agricultural 
purposes. This is peculiarly true of the section lying 
between the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers. A friend 
who lately took a trip some thirty miles back from Ohas- 
ka. on the Minnesota, has given us glowing accounts of 
this section of country— bfautiftil rolling prairies, oak 
and maple openings, and forests covered with the larr 
est and finest growth of timber to be found in the West. 
The soil, which he took occasion to examine at intervals 
averaged from three to four feet in depth, and ''could 
not," as he expressed it, "have been bettered by Profer 
BoriMapes himself." 

Some twenty-five miles';from Ohaska, he was surprised 
hy the sight of a large neat looking settlement, to which 
the name of Glencoe has been given. It is located in 
the centre of a charming prairie, and skirted around by 
highland and forests. Goal, in considerable abundance 
had been found there, and onr friend saw a laborer 
throwing out with a spade fl ^ating particles, from a cel- 
lar which he was digging. The settlement was com- 
menced last spring by a single family, and now every 
quarter section within a space of ten miles square is 

claimed" by actual settlers. On his return, he met be- 
tween seventy and eighty men, with teams and packs* 
going into that vicinity for purposes of settlement. So 
rapldlyand quietly is Minnesota filling up in every di- 
rection. 

"The description given us by this gentleman, we are 
assured may be applied with equal truth to the great 
body of country lying between the Minnesota and Mil* 
sissippi Rivers. It is a section of vast extent, large 
enough to form whole States of the New England size, 
and blessed with a soil strong and fertile enough to sup- 
port the densest population. ' 

Of the country lying to the northward of that 
thus described we have reason to believe that it 
is not of a very different character. When Mr. 
Schoolcraft in 1832 traced the Mississippi to its 
source, in Itasca Lake, he found the Indians cul- 
tivating corn on its head waters. At Cass Lake 
they informed him that the crop was always re* 
lied on, that seed corn was preserved from year 
to year, and the crop never known to fail. At 
Red Lake, north of the 48th parallel, the traders 
assured him that corn was a profitable crop, and 
that it was grown there in such quantities that 
it was sometimes furnished to the posts on the 
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Upper Mississippi, and OTen as far east aa Fond 
da Lao, at the head of Lake Sap«rlor^ Fran- 
chere, whose work has already been metitiotied, 
thus speaks of one of the Northwest comt^aa j^a 
trading; posts on Lake Winipegin iSli, north of 
the 50th parallel of latitude : 

**Thi8 trading post had more the appejimne* oTa 
large and well-cultivated farm than of a fur tradtrt 
factory; a neat and elegant mansion buUt on asHjcht 
emhienoe and surrounded with barns, itkbieij, sttir^ 
houses. Ac, and by fields of barley* peaa osti aed pola* 
toes, reminded us of the clyilized conntrtei wbich *t 
had left so long ago.** 



Mods. Pranchere for limning it away out there id 
the wilderness for our information and gratjfloa^ 
tion. A few days ftfterwards Fran ch ere and hJa 
companions had their visions of civilized life re* 
newed by coming upon another farm on RAlny 



It ts ti> yield up its long hidden stores, bids fair to re- 
move the knpediments which hitherto it has itself pre- 
■enttid. The mines of Lake Superior, besides e8tabii<ih- 
iDg a acntinuity of route between the east and the west, 
wtll find their nearest and cheapest supply of agricultu- 
ral' proiHuoe in the valley of the Kaministaquola.^ 

Further westward, the same author speaks in 
no leas enthusiastic terms of the character of 
the country, and of its adaptation to populous 
aetttemeot. Between Rainy Lake and Lake of 
the Woods he found a region especially fascinai- 
LOg &6 will appear by the following passage : 
The river which empties lac la Pluie into the Lake 



A very domestic picture truly, and we thank I «f the Woods is decidedly the finest stream on the whole 

roBtfl 1o more than one respect, from Fort Francis 



downwards, a stretch of nearly a hundred miles, it is 
not Interrupted by a single impediment, while yet the 
cairent Is not strong enough materially to retard an 
ascendlDg traveller. Nor are the banks less favorable 
ta aprlcalture, than the waters themselves to naviga* 
U^n, resembling in some measure, those of the Thames 



this region make large quantities of tUHple sugar, 
and it may be set down as an estahlished tnitb, 
that the presence of sugar maple ia & sure indi- 
cation of a rich and productive soil. 

Flowing southward from the higli lands which 
terminate the basin of Lake Superior on the No rib 
is one of the loveliest and most romantic risers 
upon the continent, bearing the beiiutirul txame 
of Kaministique, or, following iqore cloaely the 
Indian orthography, Kaministaquoia, Fmncberc 



Lake quite equal to the one they had aeen at a,^^ Richmond. From the very brinks of the .river 
Lake Winipeg. j there riies a gentle slope of green sward, crowned in 

It is a well known fact that the Indians of all aiaoy places with a plentiful growth of birch poplar, 

beech, dm and oak. Is it too muchfortheeyeofphilan* 
tbrophy to discern through the vista of futurity, this 
noble stream, connecting as it does the fertile shores of 
two ppiiclous lakes, with crowded steamboats on Its bo- 
40 m, and populous towns on Its borders ?" 

Bat t must proceed another stage westward to 
the val ley of the Red River of the North. A col- 
ony was planted on this river about the year 
1811, by Lord Selkirk, under the'auspices of the 
BttdsoQ Bay Company. It has remained there, 
with varied fortune, to the present day, increas- 
^,, , .,, ^ , .| * , * .1. itiff ii population, in comfort and in wealth, 

wu filled with ectacy while contempl.««a the .^^ ^,^»; ^ ,^ti„„ „f t^, «,ttlen.ents is esti- 
magnificent scenery through wh^ch this nver' 
makes it way. Numerous cascades and three or 
four cataracts serve to add the element of gran* 
deur. One of the latter, Francbere eateema 
scarcely inferior in this respect to the Fulls of 
Niagara. Nearly the whole of the Kammifltiqoe 
Talley is susceptible of profitable i^uUkatloD. 
Sir Gheorge Simpson, in his recent \vark, entitled 
"An Overland Journey around the World,"^ 
speaks of it in the following terms : 

** The river during the day's march, paaaed throtigli 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, Ac, being studdtd with 
Isles not less fertile and lovely than its batiks ; and m&iiy 
a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet r<€'.D4^ry of Eng- 
land. The paths of the numerous portajsei were ep&h^ 
gled with violets, roses and many other wild flowen, 
while the currant and gooseberry* the clierryt and even 
the vine were abundant. All this bounty or D&tiire wail try. Churches and schools are organized and 
imbued as it were with life, by the cheerful noLes of a [QAinlained in these settlements, and the so* 
varietyofblrds.andbytheresilessflutterorbuit^^^^^^ you would expect to find in a 

ofthe brightest hues. Compared with tlieadam an ttiie| ^ r • i -jjj*- 

deserts of Lake Superior, the Kamlnistaquola preiented i commnoity of simple-minded, industnous people 
a perfect paradise. One cannot pass thrfjugh ibta ralrl^intirelj removed from the whirl and excitement 
valley without feeling that It Is destined, soon er or later, ^f speculation and thefrivolities and inanities of 
to become the h»PPf home of civilised ^^^^/^^^ ^^^J'! fashionable life. There are some eighteen wind- 
Weatlng flocks and their lowing herds, wit bihelrsdhM] I ' -n • . , 

and their churche*, with their IWl gamen and ihelr (o- mills ^ud two water mills in the settlements, 
ehd hearths. At the t'.me of our visit the great obstacle | Wheat of a very superior quality is grown there, 
in the way of so blessed a consummation, was the hope- : ^g would undoubtedly be the case at most of the 
'r^^'^^Z:: r rr.; ^'trLnnl^V^ f *• Had«>n B.. Co^pan,, m e.en 
enUlvatlon. But that very wllderneiss, now thatib\R\ieT V^UW^^^ \XMWi \5ci\&, ^^t^-^Jcw^^v. ^k^^ns. 



mated at the present time to be between 7,000 and 
8,00i), The town of Pembina was originally ^e 
capUal of the colony, but when the boundary line 
wa^run between the United States and the British 
paeaessions, it was found to be south of the 
4lJth piirallel. The Governor and the other offi- 
cial i<i, un learning this fact, at once removed fur- 
ther down the river to the other side of the line. 
But Pembina continues to be quite an im- 
portant settlement. It has been organized into 
^ county of Minnesota, and last summer, while 
on Ltike Superior, I had the pleasure of meeting 
with the Representative from that county to the 
Territorial Legislature, from whom I learned 
mauT facts respecting the colony and the coun- 



ipeme of Lake Superior northward it will strike 
the southemmoBt sweep of Hudson's Bay. We 
take this line as the eastern boundary, the Pa- 
cific Ocean as the western, and the Arctic or 
fh>zen Ocean as the northern boundary of the 
country marked out for consideration. The 
southern boundary is less clearly defined by nat- 
ural land-marks. The tide of ciyilized popula- 
tion, in its movement westward, checked in its 
progress by the great cham of 19 orth western 
lakes, fell off to the southward, settling the 
thither shores of those inland seas, until arriiv- 
ing at the southern extreme of Lake Michigan it- 
separated into two streams — one of which, curr- 
ing sharply northward, followed up the shore 
line of the lakes to the western extreme of Lake 
Superior, in latitude 47^ north— the other, pro- 
gressinig westward to the Mississippi, planted 
itself along that stream and its tributaries in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, to very nearly the 
same parallel. Proceeding westward over ez< 
tensive plains and by way of numerous lakes 
and water-courses, we again come to a civilized 
people, not drawn thither by the ordinary laws 
of emigration, but taken up bodily out of Euro- 
pean communities by a giant monopoly for its 
own selfish purposes, and planted down in this 
Western Hemisphere, on the Bed River of the 
North, in the midst of a great wilderness. These 
people are the product of a colony established 
there by Lord Selkirk, under the auspices of the 
Hudson Bay Company, as early as 1811. As the 
settlement increased in population it extended 
along the banks of the Bed River from near the 
48th to the 50th parallel of north latitude. Gon< 
tinning westward through Minnesota and Ne« 
braska we shall find no other settlements, except 
towards the southern portions of those territo- 
ries, until we cross the Rocky Mountains, where 
we again discern a northern movement of pop- 
ulation planting itself upon the Pacific coast, 
around Admiralty Inlet and Puget Sound, along 
the Straits of Fuca and the Gulf of Georgia, up 
to our extreme northern boundary; and pass- 
ing up the coast through the intervening British 
Possessions, we come again upon settlements in 
Russian America. 

These four lines of settlement which we have 
thus hastily traced, constitute the advanced 
guard of the great army of occupation now 
steadily advancing northward, and which will 
ultimately spread itself out over the broad in- 
tervening spaces, recovering the land from bar- 
baric rule, and transforming it into seats of civi- 
lization and centres of great moral movements. 
For the purposes of this discourse it will answer 
to designate the 46th parallel of north latitude 
as the southern boundary of the undeveloped 
northern portion ot the continent, notwithstand- 



ing the tongues of population, projecting northi 
ward into the wilderness, reach far above it, and 
notwithstanding there is much unsettled couui 
try south of it. This line will pass about half a 
degree south of the Saut St Mary, nearly a den 
gree north of St. Paul, and enters the Pacific at 
the mouth of the Columbia River. 

THS FUR COMPAVIBS. 

A historical interest attaches to the country 
embraced within the boundaries thus designated. 
For nearly two centuries it has been the field of 
operations of the Hudson Bay Company, and fur 
a portion of that period of French traders, also, 
from Canada, who were followed, after the ces- 
sion of Canada to the British crown, by a much 
shrewder and keener class of men of Scotch de« 
scent. At a later period the American Fur Com- 
pany, through its agents, entered the country 
south of our national boundary to contest the 
prize of the valuable commerce of this extended 
wilderness. The history of the Fur Trade upon 
the American continent has yet to be written. It 
is a field of rare interest, abounding in romantic 
and thrilling incident, and singularly attractive 
in that it unfolds the effects resulting from a 
frequent collision of civilization and barbarism 
out in the wilderness, with no restraints of civil 
law or of public opinion to temper or control the 
insatiable greed of gain which characterised the 
one, and with no higher power than those traits 
of native nobleness wh'ch sometimes are seen 
breaking through the environments of barbarism, 
to stay the impulses of savage ferocity on the 
part of the other. With such a tempting field 
as this, inviting both the pen and the pencil, it 
surely will not be long before those who are 
capable of occupying it worthily will be induced 
to enter upon it 

About the year 1607 Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lish navigator, discovered the Bay which bears 
his name. A few years subsequent to this, settle- 
ments had been established upon the waters of 
the Bay by enterprizing English traders for the 
purpose of engaging in traffic with the neighbor- 
ing Indians. The French in Canada becoming 
aware ot these operations resolved to contest the 
ground with the English traders. In 1656, pre- 
cisely 200 years ago, the latter first appeared in 
the vicinity of the English settlements, and ill- 
blood between the two parties was speedily en- 
gendered. About 1660 two vessels, equip- 
ped at Quebec, proceeded to Hudson's Bay, and 
the parties concerned in the expedition erected 
a few forts upon their arrival ; and from thence, 
until the ratification of the treaty of Utrecht, the 
operations of the two parties were conducted 
amid perpetual strife and frequent bloodshed. 

But the contest between these rival 
traders had not continued a great while 



before a powerful company was organ- 1 which the Hudson Baj Gompanj was eodeavori 
ized in Ecgland with men and monej suf- ing to extend its operations. The latter claiming 



ficient to secure it in its possessions beyond eve- 
ry contingency which has befallen it down to 
the present time. This was the Hudson Bat 
CoMPANT. Its origin dates back to 1669, when 
Charles the II granted by royal charter to his 
cousin. Prince Rupert, and to several other 
English Noblemen, all that portion of North 
America bounded west by the Pacific Ocean and 
theBassian possessions, on the North by the 
Arctic Sea, on the East by the Atlantic, and on 
the South by an imaginary line running up the 
Bt. Lawrence and through the great Lakes 
towards the setting sun. It is interesting to 
obserye how very low an estimate those early 
B2nglish monarchs placed upon the dependencies 
of the crown in America. Here was a free grant 
of over three millions of square miles of Terri- 
tory, all of it rich in furs and fish, much of it in 
poil, in mineral, in navigable streams, in valua- 
ble forests — a territory in one of the prairies of 
which " the fast anchored Isle" itseli might have 
been lo<tt; and the charter was so carefully 
drawn that it secured to the grantees this stu- 
pendous territorial manor in perpetuity, and an 
exclusive right of trade within it forever. Of late 
the legality of the franchise has been denied, 
but BO powerful is the company at home, so 
great its influence through its vast wealth and 
through its members and connections, that the 
question has never yet been brought before the 
courts for adjudication. In those days, too, 
geographical knowledge was very limited and 
imperfect. The idea of a Northwestern Passage to 
the Pacific possessed the minds of the cultiva- 
ted cLsses, and the probable discovery of such a 
passage through the waters flowing into Hud- 
son's Bay was made one of the [ostensible 
grounds on which the grant was issued to Prince 
Rupert and his associates. Undoubtedly there 
were political and family reasons at the basis of 
this charter, but the King had sufficient pru- 
dence not to thrust them upon the attention of 
his subjects. 

Organized upon this charter, the Hudson Bay 
Company has maintained an active and profita- 
ble existence for nearly two centuries. Enthroned 
in solitary grandeur, for most of the time, in the 
frozen North, it soon grew into a despotism more 
rigorous than the climate. Its imperious edicts 
have always been the sole law of its numerous 
servants, and it has ruled with equal determina- 
tion the Indian tribes which have contributed 
to its wealth. 

The French traders from Canada, after they 
were driven from Hudson's Bay by their more 
powerful rival, sought a new channel of trade by 
way of the Lakes with the same country over 



the right it sought to exercise under the grant to 
Prince Rupert ; the former on the right of dis- 
covery — it being held by the French that New 
France included not only the Canadas but that 
it extended far into the interior of the continent. 
The French traders passed up into Lake Supe- 
rior, and from its Western extremity spread 
themselves out over the country westwardly, 
establishing posts on the upper Mississippi, on 
Rainy Lake River, on the Red River of the 
North, on the Assinniboin and the Saskatchewan 
Rivers. The English on the other hand, relied 
more upon inducing the Indians to come into 
their forts on Hudson's Bay at the mouth of the 
Nelson, the Churchill, and other rivers, with 
their furs and peltries, the product of a year's 
hunt, than in sending out their traders to the 
grounds occupied by the respective tribes. It 
was a long while before the servants of the com- 
pany had penetrated as far south as LakeWinni'; 
peg, and when they did, they found their 
rivals had prejudiced the Indians against them 
to such an extent that it was difficult to induce 
them to trade at all. Throughout the long con- 
tinued rivalry between the twp parties, this poN 
icy was followed. Each strpve to infiame the 
minds of the savages against the other, and each 
ministered to their passions and appetites to proo 
pitiate their good will. This contest was carried 
on with varied fortune to either party until the 
cession of Canada to England in 1768, when the 
French traders entirely withdrew from the coun-r 

try. 

Bat the members of the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny had scarcely more than congratulated them- 
selves upon this withdrawal of their ancient rit 
vals, before another class of traders took their 
place. As nearly as I have been able to ascer- 
tain from the authorities whicfi I have consult- 
ed, the first appearance of the conquerors of Can- 
ada upon the waters of Lake Superior in the ca- 
pacity of traders was in 1766— three years after 
the cession of the country by France. These 
traders were mostly of Scotch origin. To a 
shrewdness in business, which is proverbial of 
the Scotch people, they united an enterprise, a 
spirit of adventure, a boldness in pursuit of 
gain, and an indomitable perseverance and ener- 
gy before which all obstacles q^elted away. These 
Scotchmen from Canada entered single-hand- 
ed upon the broad field, in <Jirect competition 
with the powerful company of the North. Indi- 
vidual enterprise opened the n^ay and carried 
these bold, energetic men as far westward as the 
French had penetrated, and even further north- 
ward towards the principal seat of the I^udson 
Bay Company than their predepessors ha(l yen-t 
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tnred to go. But circumstances soon couspired 
to drive them ioto an association of capital and 
of tft'ort.. The English, finding them more dan- 
gerous rivals than the French had been, became 
suddenly conscious of the danger of losing the 
best portion of the trade of which they had ex- 
pected tq enjoy the entire monopoly, and com- 
menced pushing out their posts to the south and 
the west, following but never leading the Scotch 
Canadians into whatever portion of the country 
the latter ventured to penetrate. The contest 
was an unequal one. On one side stood a pow- 
erful Company, with wealth, with men trained 
iu iia service who knew no law save such as their 
imperious masters dictated, with a great greed 
for gain, viewing the whole country as legit- 
imately and legally their peculiar domain, and 
Irom which they would be justified in expelling 
all intruders ; on the other, a few individuals, 
with separate interests, without concert of actien 
or combination of eflFort. with no civil law to 
back them, or compel restitution when force and 
injustice had deprived them of their rights. To 
make the situation of the latter still worse, a 
frequent recurrence of rivalry and competition 
took place among themselves, whereby they 
were less able to meet the systematic attempt of 
their organized rivals to drive them from the 
country. 

These circumstances were instrumental in 
originating a powerful organization in Canada, 
under the style of the Northwest Company, in 
the winter of 1783-4. Fr6m that date down to 
1821— a period of nearly half a century— a com- 
mercial rivalry, fiercer perhaps than any that 
has ever been witnessed in civilized communi- 
ties, animated the two companies, and whereso- 
ever, throughout the Northwestern wilderness, 
these two parties made their appearance, there 
human ingenuity, a native shrewdness rendered 
preternaturally acute by the emergencies of time 
and place, an individual courage nurtured by 
constant familiarity with danger, were all em 
ployed in carrying forward the plans of the one 
and in thwarting those of the other, with but 
little reference to the agencies made use of to ac- 
complish the object. Time will not permit me 
to give even an outline of this prolonged 
contest. Let it suffice on this head to say, 
that after u sanguinary battle between 
the servants of the two companies, at the settle- 
ment of Lord Selkirk, on the Red River of the 
North— an engagement in which the governor 
of the Colony, Mr. Semple, and seventeen of his 
followers were killed and the remainder put to 
"■-'ht by the Nor westerns— and after Lord Sel- 
>y way ot retaliation, had captured Fort 
n, the principal depot of the Northwest- 
mpany near the head of Lake Superior, 



the whole 8nl:tject was brought before Parliament 
and resulted in a compr9mi8e by which the two 
companies were united under the title of " Hon- 
orable Hudson's Bat Company," since which 
time the only competition met with has come 
from the American Fur Company, whose opera- 
tions have been conducted south of the parallel 
of 49 North latitude. 

The magnitude of the operations of these two 
companies was enormous. From a work en- 
titled Mackenzie's Voyages, published in London 
in 1801, we learn something of the business of 
the Northwestern Company in the earlier period 
of its existence. In 1788— four years after its 
organization— the gross value of the adventure 
of the year amounted to $200,000. In 1795 it 
had reached more than $600,000, and afterwards 
a still larger sum. In reading this book I was 
forcibly reminded of the wonderful improvement 
in facilities of transit, both in navigation and land 
carriage, which have come into general use since 
it was written. Here is an examplu of the slow 
process of that day : 

The agents of the company stationed in the 
Northwest sent their orders for goods to Mon- 
treal in October. These orders were forwarded 
to London, and the goods were shipped the next 
spring, arriving at Montreal in the summer. In 
course of the following winter they were made up 
into such articles as were wanted for the Indians ; 
they were then put up into packages of ninety 
pounds each, and shipped from Montreal in 
canoes in the month of May. The canoes thus 
loaded proceeded up the Ottawa River, crossed 
over to Lake Nipissing, descended French River 
into Lake Huron, then up the St. Mary's River, 
and coasting around Lake Superior arrived at 
Grand Portage, near the head of the lake. Thence 
they were conveyed by way of the Kaministique 
River, Lake La Pluie, or Rainy Lake,and Rainy 
Lake River, Lake of the Woods, Lake Winnipeg, 
the Saskatchewan River, and so on across to 
Great Slave Lake, the Athabasca country and 
the Rocky Mountains, arriving at their destina- 
tion early in the winter, just two years after the 
order had been sent for them. That winter these 
goods were exchanged for furs and peltries, which 
were sent off the ensuing spring, arriving at 
Montreal in the fall. From thence they were 
sent to Europe and sold, and the returns received 
at Montreal the following June— just forty -two 
months after the goods were ordered, thirty-six 
months after they had been shipped from England 
and twenty four months after they had been for- 
warded from Montreal. The world has moved 
forward some since that period, and it is easy to 
see how a '* nimble sixpence" of the present 
day, when an enterprising trader may turn over 
his capital five or six tiipes in twelve months, is 
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more productive than thu " «low shiUiag *' df 
that time. 

The Hadsoa Bay Company's operations wer* 
conducted on a scale of similar magnitude to 
that of its great rival. Its supplies, howoTer, 
were received from Europe by way of Hudaoa'n 
Bay, and its furs were shipped by the same 
course. Starting from its forts on this greiit es- 
tuary, the company's servants penetrated the 
same region of country already spoken of ai 
occupied by the Northwestern. If the lattur 
pioneered the way in every instance, the former 
pressed hard upon their footsteps, nor left ihom 
for any considerable time in the undisputed en- 
joyment of the trade of new regions. Thus, 
from the great Lakes on the east to Puj^t'^ 
Sound and the Russian Possessions on the weet^ 
and fh>m the regions of the Esquimaux on the 
north to the Gulf of California at the soutfa, bare 
the agents of these companies travereed the 
country in eyery direction — crossing the conti- 
nent with a fleet of bark canoes laden with 
goods for the Indians or with furs for Eumpe— 
making, with few and short portages, tb«f en- 
tire distance from Puget's Sound to Montreal^ or 
to Hudson's Bay, through a connected chain of 
rivers and lakes— on every water course with- 
in the boundaries designated, on every Indian 
trail, in every mountain gorge, on every plain, 
and in every forest, have the servants of these 
two companies appeared, stopping wherever tbc 
ascending smoke marked the presence of the na- 
tives, and bartering the products of Earopeau 
looms — the scarlet cloth, the flaunting print and 
ribbon, the tinselled ornaments and flashioggew-' 
gi>w, 80 attractive to barbaric life — for the rich 
furs of the north, destiaed in their turn to 
minister no less to the vanity of thoae who 
dwell in the centres of civilization. 

Connected with these long>con tinned and wide^ 
ly extended operations are incidents of romance, 
of eoorage and of daring, of endurance almost 
superhumant of deeds of blood fit to apptkl the 
stoutest heart. All these are to be gathered up 
and embalmed in history, but the time is not yet 
Some of them I had thought to present in mj 
present discourse, but the subject has so grown 
upon my hands that I cannot^ 

The matter of the Hudson Bay Company pos- 
sesses a special Interest just now from the ta^t 
that President Pierce in his recent Mesaage ad^ 
vises the purchase of its rights and property m 
Oregon and Washington Territories. It U un- 
derstood that the company is anxious to sell. 
Its trade in furs is nearly closed in tho&e Terri- 
tories, and in the limited mercantile operations 
whieh it conducts there, whether in furs or other 
commodities, it comes in direct competition with 



returns and a small margin for prolits." There 
can ho Uttle doubt but that the sole reusou why 
the company maintains its posts in Oregon and 
Waahtogt^Q is to induce brother Jonathan to 
"ah ell out'* liberally for them. My own opin- 
ion ia^ tbi^t brother Jonathan will let the com- 
pany hold these posts until it voluntarily aban- 
dons tbetn^ unless, indeed, It will sell along with 
tbenn the original charter to Prince Rupert. 
Jonathan would undoubtedly "come down" 
bandHomi:ly for that, without stopping to scru- 
tinise very closely its legality. 

INHABITANTS OF THE COUXTRY. 

I cuoiE Puxt to speak of the population of the 
CLtuntrj under consideration. And flrst, us 
to the number of whites employed by the fur 
companies who reside permanently in the coun- 
try. It is probable that two thousand would be 
& liberal estimate for this class. To their char- 
licter and mode of life I have already made inci- 
denlai aUusion in speaking of the operations of 
the companies. Time will not permit me to say 
more on that head. 

In the next place, wherever the various com- 
paniea have established trading posts, a portion 
uf their servants have intermarried with the In- 
dian tribes. I have no satisfactory data by which 
to eatimatB the entire population of mixed blood. 
When Schoolcraft was sent out by the Govern- 
ment in 1^32, to visit the tribes inhabiting the 
country around Lake Superior and on the head 
water? of the Mississippi, he found in those lo- 
calities a total Indian population of 14,020, of 
wham 1,553 were of mixed blood, or a little 
more than one-tenth of the whole number. Fur- 
ther out iD the interior the proportion is not 
qe^rly ffo great, though this class is to be 
found in oonsiderable number throughout the 
wbo^e area covered by the posts of the traders. 

The I Indians of the country are divided into 
many tribes, and are mainly comprised in the 
fullowio^ * 

The Oj lb ways, the Sioux or Dacotabs, the 
MuskeegoQse, the Crees, the Knisteneaux, the As- 
filoihoinfl, the Piegans, the Surcies, the Blood 
indians, the Blackfeet, the Flatheads, the Sau- 
toax^ the Chepewyan, the Beaver, the Dog Rib, 
the Strongbow Indians and the Esquimaux. 
Tbesft numerous tribes are undoubtedly the ofl- 
ahoots of about four distinct nations, or people, 
and m^j all be classified under the heads of the 
Algonquin 8, the Dacotahs, the Chepewyan and 
the Esquimaux. I estimate their entire number 
at about one hundred thousand souls. It should 
bo remembered that the Indian population of the 
Ineluded region nias formerly much greater than 
now. Various causes have couttlhMtA.d.^to^'ilvacv- 
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ripe on the 20th of Aaj^ust, after an interval of 
92 days. In some seasons it has ripened on the 
15th. Oats, which take a longer time, do not 
thrive so well, and wheat does not come 
to maturity. Potatoes yield well, an/1 
no disease has affected them, though the early 
frosts sometimes hurt the crop ." 

This takes us into the mountains, and beyond 
into Oregon, Washington and the adjacent Bri- 
tish Possessions, of all of which I can only say 
that it is a magniOcent country, producing wheat, 
and other small grain up to the 54:th parallel, 
growing all the esculents, abounding in wood, 
water, fish, coal and iron, and doubtless other 
valuable minerals. 

The route by which we have thus traveled 
over the continent has inclined in a Northwest- 
erly direction, on which account the Northern 
portion of Nebraska has been avoided. This 
section I have purposely left for the last, because 
of the impression which generally obtains, that 
it is a barren waste, an arid desert, which must 
forever remain unpeopled, beside proving an im- 
passable barrier to all attempts to extend our 
lines of railroad across the continent to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Time will not permit of a detailed 
description of this country. I will content my- 
self with giving you the observations of a single 
person respecting it, after a critical personal ex- 
amination. Mr. A. W. Tinkham, brother of our 
fellow-townsman, E. I. Tinkham, Esq. — a civil 
engineer and a gentleman of superior ability, 
who held a prominent position in Gov. Steven's 
survey of the northern route for a railroad to the 
Pacific, thus sums up briefly the leading charac- 
teristics of the section in question : 

" A good deal of the coantrv is poor, ill-wooded, and 
with a poor soil. There is no such thing as desert 
country or.destitution of water any where. Still there 
is a great deal of country which is not promising for 
onltivation, and is not likely ever to be thickly settled. 
* * * All of this country prodnoei grass, and 
is roamed over by the buffalo, and I should Judge might 
be used in exten«ive gracing. But even in this, the 
most unpromising part of the route, at intervals are 
pleasant and fertile spots which will repay cultivation— 
as the valleys of some of the smaller streams— and be 
tween grazing and tilling it will perhaps be possible to 
occupy the greater part of the lands. It should be re- 
collected, too, that the country has been but very par- 
tially explored, and that the examinations will bring to 
light valuable lands.'* 

mVERALS. 

The subject of minerals must be dismissed 
with a very brief and cursory notice. Pur tra- 
ders are not much given to explorations for min- 
erals. California and Oregon had been roamed 
over for a century or more by them — the gold- 
bearing streams and gulches and canons had 
been traversed and trapped over again and 
again, but the secret of their untold treasures, 
Ijipg-Mlmoat on the BnjrfAce, remaioed unknown 



until this class of men had been superseded by 
another, and then the world was astounded with 
the discoveries which followed. The same 
class of men have occupied the iron and 
copper-bearing region of Lake Superior, for 
nearly two centuries, but the vast mine- 
ral wealth existing there— greater in all proba- 
bility than that of California— was left unmo- 
lested in its native hills, and it is only within the 
last ten years that the world has been made 
even partially cognizant of its magnitude and 
richness. It is true, that copper 'had been 
known to exist on the margin of Lake Superior 
for many years previous. The Indians had some 
knowledge of it, and communicated what they 
knew on the subject to the traders. A large 
boulder of virgin copper was exposed to view 
upon one of the forks of the Ontonagon River 
by the action of the water, and this was talked 
of by the voyageurs and trappers on returning 
from their excursions to the posts of the respec- 
tive companies, and occasional notices of it 
found their way into the public prints. But this 
would probably be the present sum-total of our 
knowledge of the subject, had not the trappers 
and Indians given place to a class of men pos- 
sessed of the enterprise and requisite knowledge 
to trace up to their original sources these 
metalliferous formations, by the debris carried 
down the water-courses and by other well 
known marks. 

We have the same evidence of the existence 
of mineral districts in other portions of the 
country under consideration that formerly com 
prised our entire stock of knowledge relative to 
the copper and iron of Lake Superior. The Ino 
dians from time to time have displayed metals of 
different descriptions at the trading posts, 
though they have but seldom disclosed the 
places from which they were taken. Perhaps 
they were not hard-pressed on this point by the 
traders for the reasons before alluded to. I 
must, however, do the Hudson Bay Company 
the justice to note a remarkable effort, on 
their part, to discover a copper mine, intima- 
tions of which had been repeatedly given by the 
Indians. Mr. Hearne, an officer of that company, 
residing at Fort Prince Wales, undertook, and 
after two or three failures, succeeded in conduc* 
ting successfully, an expedition to the Arctic 
Ocean, near which the mine was reported to be. 
He found the precise spot designated by the In- 
dians, found some copper also, but net being pro- 
vided with the requisite means for prosecuting 
discoveries, returned to Fort Prince Wales very 
little wiser on that subject than before. 

Some of the oxides of copper have been found 
in various localities upon the head waters of the 
Mississippi, and it is not improbable that subse- 



